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This MAGAZINE may be considered as on a permanent foundation. 
The subscriptions have been very encouraging though not as yet sufficient 
to make the venture a profitable business enterprise. Still we are well 
content. A publication of this character can never have a very large 
subscription list. It is limited solely to an intelligent and thoughtful 
class, hence it cannot bea ‘‘popular’’ publication. Still we will en- 
deavor in its contents to make the MAGAZINEso AMERICAN that it will be 
of interest to popular taste and so historical withal, as to be useful to 
those whose scholarly minds incline to research and the elucidation of 
Catholic historical events. 

We will endeavor to avoid historical essays or discourses. We prefer 
to gather up FACTS relating to Catholic American events or persons. 
We thus make these available for investigators who can take their own 
view of the FACTS and use them as an intelligent and honest judgment 
demands. 

There has been enough of historical writing or romancing, of taking 
one fact and dressing it up in pages of words and adorning it with a re- 
ligious or patriotic glamour. 

The Catholic historical movement now progressing demands FACTS 
well authenticated. Hence contributors must give authorities for all new 
or important statements clearly stating exact reference as an evidence of 
their fidelity to original source and as a testimony of their judgment in: 
the use of the fact as well as a recognition of the services of the original 


author. 
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AMERICAN CATHOLIC HISTORICAL RESEARCHES, 


A RARE HISTORICAL COLLECTION, 


The opportunities which the lovers of Catholic historical documents and 
articles have of making extensive collections. in this country, though not so 
good as they were in the past, are still better than anywhere else, and it is 
only the lovers of such collections who are capable of appreciating their 
worth. How many rare articles of historical value are scattered here and 
there throughout the country where no care is being taken of them, where 
no value is set upon them, and where they must ere long disappear forever 
from sight. Other articles are in the hands of those who indeed appreciate 
their worth ; but the public, and, most of all, the student of our early history, 
cannot have access to them, or if he can, it will be at great expense, incon- 
venience and loss of time, so widely are they scattered. Hence the ad- 
vantage and necessity of collecting them together in places where they may 
be arranged and preserved, where they may be seen and consulted and where 
they may ever remain a living witness of the dead past. 


Numerous private collections have been made; but the disadvantage 
of such is readily seen. Few persons have the leisure necessary, few bave 
the means, few the taste, and fewer still a proper place to arrange a collec- 
tion. And, although they are a treasure in the hands of their possessor, the 
public derives little benefit from it. They are a treasure, but a treasure 
locked up from public inspection ; for few persons would feel that freedom 


in a private residence that they would in a public institution. And what 
is usually the fate of such collections ? Let the shades of Dr. O’Callaghan and 
Father Finotti answer. The fruit of years of patient toil knocked to the 
four winds by the hammer.of the auctioneer,'to be gathered into other private 
collections only to suffer the same fate. Besides, private collections, for 
obvious reasons, can never be very extensive. Nor will the possessors of 
relics so readily sell or donate them to an individual as they would to a so- 


ciety or an institution. 


A number of what may be called public collections are now being made 
by Catholic historical societies or educational institutions ; but by far the 
most extensive is that of the University of Notre Dame, in the State of 
Indiana, It was undertaken some years ago by one of the Professors, Mr. 
James F. Edwards, whose taste for works of this kind was exceptionally 
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strong ; and the success he has met with has far exceeded his most sanguine 
expectations. The number of historical articles, portraits, books, pamphlets 
newspapers, manuscripts, letters, etc., is wonderful; and their number is 
daily increasing. Although the collection is not as yet in the building de- 
signed for its permanent preservation, which is still to be erected, it is in 
the very spacious library hall and in the corridors of the main building of 
the University. On the walls of the latter, hang the portraits of all the liv- 
ing and deceased prelates of the United States, with but one or two excep- 
tions, some of which have been secured with great difficulty. Along with 
these are the portraits of many distinguished priests and laymen ; for the 
design is to form a threefold gallery of prelates, and of such priests and lay- 
men as have distinguished themselves in the domain of the sciences, of art 
and of literature. 

On entering the spacious hall the eye is feasted with an infinite variety 
of objects from every part of the country, the like of which is nowhere else 
to be seen on earth. Arranged in large glass cases may be seen the mitres, 
crosiers, sandals, gloves and rings worn by the prelates who first sowed the 
seed of the Word, or who cultivated it at a later period in this great republic 
from the illustrious Carroll down to the present day. Every diocese is 
represented by some relic ; and the study of these is curious and instructive. 
The size, form and finish of the mitres, especially, in many instances reveal 
the character and go far even toward indicating the nationality of their 
former possessors. The poverty of their churches, is witnessed in another 
case by the rigid simplicity of the episcopal outfit. Persons given to the 
study of character would find here an ample field for the play of their genius. 
Side by side with these objects are the books and pamphlets written by their 


former possessor, collections of their letters and manuscripts; or, perhaps, 


their chalices, wine cruets, breviaries, or, it may be, only their walking 
sticks. In other parts of the hall are extensive collections of early Catholic 
newspaper and pamphlets, brought together by such book-worms as Finotti 
with their scrap-books, together with maps of the country in the early times. 
Nothing could be more interesting to the antiquarian or the devout Catholic 
than this collection. 

The value of such a mass of historical matter may be easily estimated. 
Its intrinsic worth is very considerable, but this isthe least. Its antiquarian 
worth much more, representing as it does so large a measure of what is rare 
and has come down to us from the past. Its historical value is still greater 
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for it is not merely a record of by-gone days, but a living witness of them. 
Those only who have devoted their time to the study of our past history can 
appreciate the value of such a collection, and draw from it the secrets it 
contains. It is no less an instructor. It speaks to the student who consults 
it of the Christian heroes who cultivated the vineyard of the Lord in this 
country before he had entered the theatre of the world ; and it proclaims no 
less their zeal, their learning, their piety, their courage, their poverty, their 
privaiions ; it leaves foot-prints on the sands of time, at the contemplation 
of which he cannot but take heart and act a noble part in the living pres- 
ent; and hence it is with great propriety associated with the leading Catho- 
lic educational institution of the United States. Such of the readers of the 
RESEARCHES as may have an opportunity of visiting and examining so rare 
and extensive a collection should not fail to mingle with thé throngs that 
are almost daily seen there. Andif such be the importance of this,living 
history in its present somewhat imperfect state, what estimate shall we form 
of its importance half a century hence in its more perfect condition ? 

A. A. LAMBING. 


MISSION AT APOQUINIMINCK, DELAWARE. 


Rev. Mr. Reading at Convention of Protestant Episcopal Clergy of Penn- 
sylvania at Philadelphia May 2, 1760 reported ‘‘But what makes this mission 
of great consequence to the Society and indeed to every sincere lover of the 
Protestant Cause is its lying contiguous to a very considerable Popish Semi- 
nary in the neighboring Province of Maryland. This seminary is under the 
direction of the Jesuits. A priest of this Order used formerly to preach and 
say Mass at a stated season within the Mission of Apoquiniminck but the 
present missionary having fixed his residence within a small distance of the 
place, which used to be the scene of the Jesuits transactions, by the Blessing 
of God, a check has been given to their attempts, and no Mass has been cele- 
brated at Apoquiniminck for a considerable time past. Upon this occasion 
it must with gratitude be acknowledged that next to the good Providence of 
God, it is.chiefly owing to the Benevolence of the Society that the Church of 
England obtains a visible support in this place and that many of His Maj- 
esty’s American Subjects are not seduced to the, Popish Religion.” 

[His Coll. P. E. Ch.] PHILIP READING. 
| This ‘* Seminary” was that of Bohemia Manor, Md.] 
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RETURN OF THE JESUITS TO OLD 8ST. JOSEPH’S, 


[The annexed sketch was written in 1852 by one of the Jesuits then at 
Old St. Joseph’s, Philadelphia. We present it from original copy, We 
could fill hundreds of pages relating to the history of this ancient and holy 
abiding place of our Faith, the first place in British America in which the 
public celebration of Mass was permitted owing to the Toleration principles 
on which Pennsylvania had been founded. | 


‘¢ Little can be said of this Church previous to the year 1733, as before that 
time, the Catholics who resided in Philadelphia, were obliged to hold their 
meetings for religious worship in a private dwelling, as well, on account of 
the prohibition of the English Laws, which prevailed in America at that 
epoch, as on account of the bigotry of the English soldiery, who had twice 
previous to this year, razed to the ground the small house in which the 
Catholics were accustomed to meet for religious purposes.* In the above 
year the Rev. Father Creytona priest of the Society of Jesus, purchased lots 
near 4th Street, between Walnut Street and Willing’s Alley, and erected 
thereon a small chapel, dedicated to St. Joseph, which from necessity was 
enlarged in the year 1821, and again rebuilt in 1838; it is at present much 
too small, but we hope in course of time it will be enlarged, although such 
an undertaking will be quite expensive on account of the high price of the 
surrounding ground. 

In the year 1760,7 the number of the faithful had so increased that it be- 
came necessary to purchase a lot for a burying ground elsewhere, which was 
accordingly done by the Rev. Father Harding; S. J., who was at that time 
the chief Apostolic Missionary in the Province of Pennsylvania. This 
happened in the beginning of the reign of George III, when the penal laws 
against Catholics began to be somewhat relaxed. 


* These statements are not to be taken as the result of investigation. It was in 1732, St. 
Joseph’s was opened. The small number of Catholics alone * obliged’’ them to use private 
houses for Mass had been publicly celebrated as early as 1707-8. 

The “Prohibition of the English Laws’ was not regarded in Pennsylvania. Philadel- 
phia had two chapels when Catholics in England, were being arrested for attending secret 
Mass. The Founder of the Faith in Philadelphia, was Rev. Joseph Greatop—not Creyton. 
He was an Jrish Jesuit we believe. [EDITor.] 


+ May 10th 1759, is correct date. It was purchased by the contributions of the people. 
Father Harding, gave £5. 15s. or #18. The list of contributors has been published by the I. 
©. B. U. JoURNAL. [ED/ToR,] 
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Father Harding also availed himself of this occasion to build a church 
for Catholics, on the lots purchased for a burying ground, between 4th and 
5th Streets, which was guaranteed to him and his heirs. This Church is 
dedicated to St. Mary, and was designed to be connected invariably with St. 
Joseph’s church, under the direction of the Fathers of the Society of Jesus ; 
the pastors of St. Joseph’s for many years exercised the right of presentation 
**jus patvonatus’’? to St. Mary’s, which right was acknowledged by the 
Legislature in the Act of Incorporation granted in the year 1788. This 
right was exercised by the heirs of the Rev. Father Harding even after the 
appointment of « Bishop in the person of the Rt. Rev. Dr. Egan, in 1810. 

In the year 1820, the Legislature appointed the first Tuesday in April, 
for the congregation to meet, to chose eight lay members belonging to the 
church to manage its temporal concerns. This is continued to the present 
time under their direction. [But three Trustees in 1887. ] 

Sometime during the suppression of the Society the Rev. Father Francis 
Neale, granted by commission to Bishop Egan, and at his death to Rev. 
Lewis Barth, and afterwards to Bishop Conwell the right of presentation as 
weil in St. Mary’s as in St. Joseph’s. 

In April, 1822, the Rev. Father F. Dzierozynski, wrote to the Rt, Rev. 
Bishop Francis Patrick Kenrick, who then occupied the See of Philadelphia 
about the restoration of St. Joseph’s church to the Society of Jesus. Bishop 


Kenrick replied as follows ; 
PHILADELPHIA APRIL 12, 1832. 


Rev. and Dear Sir :—Your communication of the 9th inst was received 
last evening, Previous to its receipt, on the departure of Rev. J. Hughes 
from St. Joseph’s at the commencement of last week, I had nominated Rev. 
Ter. J. Donaghue, Pastor of that church. This appointment was the result 
of an arrangement made at the time the new Church * was undertaken, and 
not at all intended to interfere with or defeat any claims or rights the Rev. 
Father Neal, or the Society may have, as I did not anticipate any difficulty 
from this source at this time. On the return of Rev. Father Kenny, I shall 


feel pleasure in receiving any communication he may wish to make on this 
subject. In the mean time believe me with sincere attachment to the So- 
ciety, and high regard for you personally. 
Devotedly yours in Christ. 
Rev. Fr. Dzierozynski, S. J. + FRANCIS PATRICK KENRICK. 
Georgetown, D. C. Bishop of Philadelphia. 





* St, John’s 
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Interior of Old St. Joseph’s, 1833. 
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PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 29, 1822, 

Rev. and Dear Father :—I shall with great pleasure see the successors of 
the venerable mea who founded the Pennsylvania Mission, re-occupy the 
first church of this city. My sanction is therefore cheerfully granted to the 
proposal made in your favor of the 25th inst. 

It is, however, proper to observe that the two Rev. Gentlemen, now 
charged with the care of St. Joseph’s Congregation are desirous, if compati- 
ble with your arrangements, that the intended measure be not executed be- 
fore the ensuing Spring, to afford them an opportunity, if circumstances 
warrant the undertaking,of erecting a church* in the northern extremity of 
the City, wherein their exertions are particularly requisite. 

With sentiments of exalted esteem and cordial attachment to you, and 
your illustrious society, I remain, yours affectionately in Christ, 

+ FRANCIS PATRICK KENRICK. 
To Very Rev. Fr. Peter Kenney, Bishop of Philadelphia. 

Prov. 8. J., Georgetown, D. C. 

Accordingly the Fathers of the Society of Jesus returned to St. Joseph’s 
since which time the following have been stationed there, Father Peter 
Kenny, Jos. Dubuison, James Ryder, —— McCarthy, F. J. Barbelin, John 
McElroy, Peter Haverman, Ign. Coombs, V. H. Barber. Francis Vespre, 
Jobn Blox, Samuel Mullady, Jos. Balfe, Peter Kroes, Aug. MceMullin, John 
Early, Thomas Mullady, John Lynch, —— Cotting, —— Duverney, B. 
Villiger. M. Tuffer, John A McGuigan, Peter O’Flanigan, Pat’k Creighton, 

Steinbacher, —— Folchi. 

(From the original, by kindness of John T. Reily, Martinsburg, W. Va.) 

Extract from letter of Rev. Peter Kenney, 5. J., dated St. Joseph’s, 
Philadelphia, May 3d 1833, to Rev. Mr. Beschter, Paradise, Abbottstown, 
York Co., Penna. 

‘*T have now, my dear Father, the more pleasing duty. . . . . that of 
communicating to you, the news of my having taken possession of this house 
and church on the 12th ult. The next day the two priests withdrew with 
the best feelings towards us, though they were much attached to their flock 
and their tlock to them. The old Bishop remains as his rooms have been 
secured to him for life. It is not so pleasant to have 2 families in the house ; 
but we are living quite distinct and yet in the best terms. The people are 
not dissatisfied but they with reason regret their good pastors, Donahue and 


* St. Michael’s. 
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Whelan. The former is very sensible and very kind tous. F. Dubuisson, 
came a week after me and, remains for the present. Bishop Kenrick behaved 
in the most obliging and friendly manner. He offered me the officeof Vicar 
General and when he found that I could not accept it, he by a formal docu- 
ment which he meant to bea testimony of his regard for the Society, he gave 
me all the faculties that he could delegate with leave to communicate any 
of them to any priest of the Society who might want to use them in this 
diocese. 

Mr. McSherry, writes from Turin, March 7th that he meant to sail from 
Havre with one or two others on the 10th of April ; but I doubt whether he 
was able to do so. He brings with hiin the decree of the General for elevat- 
ing this mission into a province to be called Province [Letter cut 
here but Maryland is probably the word.] also an ordination of the General 
allowing us to receive pensions for day-scholars, ss well as for boarders. 
This last will facilitate the progress of the Scciety here and in all the great 
cities of the Union.”’ 

From Thompson Westcott’s History in the Sunday Dispatch we take the 
annexed description of the church as it was when the Jesuits became re- 
possessed of it : 

‘*Tt was written by a gentleman who was, in his youth, a worshipper in 
the old building. He says: 

It occupied nearly all the ground now included in the modern structure. 
It was an oblong building, running east and west, with the ceiling arched 
in the centre, probably not more than twenty-five .-t| high from the floor ; 
the sides, along the north and south walls, having {Jat roofs, about twelve 
feet high. It had no gallery, but there was a small organ loft at the west 
end, under the arch. The roof had its main support from a series of posts 
resting in the pews of the north and south aisles. The church was badly 
lighted, and worse ventilated. The few windows in the north and south 
walls merely afforded what is te:med a ‘‘dim religious light.’’ Trans- 
gressors who sought religious g:ace found in that little chapel nought to 
distract their minds or eyes in the way of ornamental art or gaudy show. It 
was built for and appiopriated solely to the worship of the only Superior 
recognized by an intelligent and consistent Catholic. 

The walls exteriorly were roughcast and pebble-dashed, thus throwing 
difliculty in the way of ambitious Young America inscribing his name for 
the edification and benefit of anxious inquirers or unborn millions. 

It was an entirely plain building, about one hundred feet long, with a flat 
roof on each side aboutfourteen feet in width, extending the whole length, 
and this about fourteen feet above the pavement. The middle portion of 
the building had its roof gradually raised ten feet or thereabouts above those 


of the wings, and thus extending the entire length. There were probably 
eight windows in the north front, of medium size, with old-fashioned 8 by 10 
window-glass in them. The entrance to the church was through a small 
doorway at the west end of each front.’’ EDITOR. 
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THE RIGHT OF PATRONAGE TO ST. MARY’S. 


The foregoing article declares that the Jesuits had the right of presenta- 
tion to St. Mary’s Church, Philadelphia, and the compiler of the sketch 
gives the following documents to sustain that declaration. 


The matter is important. During the ‘*‘ Hogan troubles” at St. Mary’s 
1821-25, the Trustees claimed the right of presentation. The right was 
denied by Bishop Conwell, and by his Vicar-General Rev. Wm. V. Harold, 
who must be considered as Father Hogan’s opponent rather than Bishop 
Conwell. During all the controversy the title to St. Mary’s was in the name 
of Rev. Francis Neale, S. J. and not until Nov. 7th 1825, did he make deed 
to Bishop Conwell and it was not proved in Philadelphia, until April 14th 
1826 and not recorded until May 3d 1826. The documents are as follows: 


COPY OF THE WILL OF ROBERT HARDING. 

Secondly, I give and bequeath all my worldly estate, both real and per- 
sonal, wheresoever, and of what denomination soever, whether in Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland or Great Britain, unto my beloved friend James Walton, of 
St. Mary’s County in the Province of Maryland, gentleman, to have and to 
hold the same, for themselves, their heirs, executors, administrators or 
assigns, forever —whom [ also appoint my executors. 


In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and seal this eighteenth 
day of June, Anno Domini, 1771. 
ROBERT HARDING. 
Signed, sealed and delivered as his last will and testament in presence 


of us. 
GEORGE MEADE, 


THOMAS FITZSIMONS. 
PATRICK RICE. 
Recorded, Philadelphia, September 10th 1772. 


COPY OF THE WILL OF JOHN LEWIS. 


Thirdly, I bequeath wholly and solely to my worthy and beloved friend, 
Robert Molyneux, of the City of Philadelphia, gentleman, all my real and 
personal estate of what denomination soever, viz, my plantation in Talbot 
County, Maryland, now in the tenure of John Bolton, gentleman. 
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Item. A Plantation in New Castle County, State of Delaware, now in 
the tenure of Con. Hollaban. Jtem. The Roman Catholic Church of St. 
Mary’s, on Fourth Street, also, the Roman Catholic Chapel on Walnut St., 
together with the lot or lots of ground thereto belonging, and also my two 
Houses in Chestnut St., all in the City of Philadelphia, State of Pennsylva- 
nia. Jtem, All my estate in Hereford Township, late in the tenure of R. 
J. Baptist de Ritter, now of Rd. Peter Helburn, Berks Co. Item. All my 
estate in York Co., now in the tenure of R. J, Pellentz. Jtem. ‘The Roman 
Catholic Church, together with the lots and Messuages thereunto belonging 
in the Borough of Lancaster, in Lancaster Co., State of Pennsylvania, to- 
gether with all my other estate or estates, real and personal, whatsoever or 
whatsoever, in Maryland, Pennsylvania, or elsewhere. And in case of his 
death before mine, I then bequeath all my said real and personal estate, in 
the said ample manner to John Bolton, of Talbot County, gentleman, in 
final token of my esteem and affection, to be disposed of in such manner as 
to the one or other shall seem best. And as I have bequeathed all my whole 
estate aforesaid, both real and personal, to Robert Molyneux aforesaid, so 
do I constitute and appoint the said Robert Molyneux not only my sole heir, 
but also executor of this my last Will and testament, hereby revoking and 
annulling all other Wills by me heretofore made, desiring this, and this only, 
made on the Twelfth day of March, One Thousand Seven Hundred and 
eighty-eight, be deemed my last Will and Testament. 


In witness and testimony whereof I have set my hand and seal, and now 
finally published, executed, and declared the same this thirteenth day of 
March, Anuo Domini, one thousand seven hundred and eighty-eight. 

In the presence of, 

James O’ Donald. JOANNES LEWIS. 
Benjamin Flintham. 
Alice [X] O’Donald. 

Recorded, Cecil Co., Md., April 7th 1778. Proved by Father Molyneux 

before David Smith, Register. 


COPY OF THE LAST WILL OF ROBERT MOLYNEUX. 


Secondly, I give and bequeath all my real, personal or mixed estate, of 
whatever kind or nature whatever in the State of Maryland, as also whatso- 
ever right or title I am now possessed of in, to or from any real, personal or 
mixed property or estate whether laying in Pennsylvania, or in Maryland, 


Sm mens oth 
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or in any other parts of the United States of America, or that I may be 
possessed of at the time of my death to my beloved friend Rev. Francis 
Neale, of Georgetown, District of Columbia, to him or his heirs or assigns 
forever. In case of the death cf the above said Rev. Francis Neale, before 
mine I give and bequeath the above said real, personal or mixed estate, as 
also the forementioned right or title to real, personal or mixed property, 
whether in Pennsylvania or Maryland, or in any other part of the United 
States of America, I may be possessed of at my death, to my beloved friend 
Rev. Ignatius Baker Brooke, of St. Mary’s County to him, his heirs or 
assigns forever. Finally. I do hereby nominate and appoint.the above said 
Rev. Francis Neale the sole executor of this my last Will and Testament ; 
and in case of his death before mine, I nominate and appoint the above 
named Ignatius Baker Brooke, the sole executor of this my last Will and 
Testament revoking all other wills and Testaments made by me at any other 
period and declaring this to be my last Will and Testament. 


In witness whereof I do hereunto set my hand and affix my seal, this 
thirteenth day of June, in the year of our Lord, one thousand eight hundred 
and five. 

[SEAL. ] ROBERT MOLYNEUX. 

Recorded, St. Mary’s Co., Md, December 14th 1808. 

It appears by the above quoted bequests and references that the Rev. 
Robert Harding and his heir, have the right of patronage (jus patronatus) 
to St. Mary’s Church and its dependencies. This right was acknowledged 
by the Legislature in the act of incorporation, granted in the year 1788, to 
the Society of Roman Catholics worshipping at St. Mary’s Church, wherein 
the Society is entitled to purchase property to a certain amount, and to sell 
or dispose of the property so purchased, or bequeathed, ‘‘ excepting always 
the said church called St. Mary’s, and the appurtenances thereto belonging, ”’ 
in consequence of which this right had been invariably exercised by the heirs 
of this privilege, even after the appointment of a Bishop in the person of the 
Rt. Rev. Dr. Egan, in 1810, who derived this right as well in St. Mary’s as 
in St. Joseph’s Church, from a commission granted to him, as agent, by the 
Rev. Lewis Francis Neale ; and after his demise to the Rev. Lewis Barth ; 
and afterwards to Bishop Conwell, on his accession to the See of Philadelphia 
in 1820. Attempts were made afterwards to encroach on this Canonical 
right, by application to the Legislature to alter the said Act of Incorporation 
but the Legislature wisely determined to make no other alteration than that 
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of appointing the first Tuesday in April for the congregation to meet, to 
choose eight lay members belonging to t!.e Church to manage its temporal 
concerns, according to the original charter. 


Plans had been, also, previously to this application to the Legislature, 
meditated and attempted by certain clergymen to nullify the Canonical 
privilege, granted to the said Robert Harding, and his heirs. This was the 
reason why the Rev. Francis Neale gave a further title to Bishop Conwell, 
by grant of the following deed, to enable him to protect the property and 
support the above cited canonical privilege. In consequence of which, it 
will be the Bishop’s duty to surrender the same by deed to the said Francis 
Neale and his heirs. The last attempt made to render these bequests null 
and void, was by a local interdict of the Church itself, as well as the burying 
ground thereunto belonging, as also by a suspension of the clergy duly ap- 
pointed to officiate in the same. This proceeding is on record, and will 
appear as a separate memoir, on some future occasion. In the meantime, 
the deed of the Rev, Francis Neal is hereunto subjoined. 


LAST WILL OF REV. FRANCIS IGNATIUS NEALE 
Inthe name of God, Amen. I, Francis Ignatius Neale, of St. Thomas’ 
Manor, Charles County, Maryland, uncertain as to the accidents and events 
that may come to pass, do think it prudent to make this my last will and 
testament in manner and form following :— 


Inprimis. I give and return my soul into the hands of God, and my 
body to be buried as my executors shall in charity judge fit, requesting noth- 
ing more than their prayers for the repose of my soul. 


Item. I give and make over to my much esteemed friends the Rev. 
Enoch Fenwick, now of Charles County, Maryland, and the Rev. Joseph 
Carberry, of St. Mary’s County, Maryland, to them and the heir or heirs of 
this survivor of the two in fee simple forever, all my real, personal and 
mixed property. 

Item. I give and bequeath to my said esteemed friends, all my right and 
title to, and in, any real, personal or mixed property, that I now possess, or 
may have aright, or title to, in the City of Georgetowr, or its precincts, in 
the City of Alexandria, in any part of the District of Columbia, and what- 
ever property, real, personal or mixed, in Charles or St. Mary’s Counties, to 
which I have right or title at present, or may have at my death, or any part 
of Maryland, not particularly expressed ; also all my right and title to prop- 
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erty, real, personal and mixed, now possessed by me in fee simple in the 
City of Philadelphia in the State of Pennsylvania, or in any part of the 
United States, or in any part or parts of the whole world, that I have or may 
have at my death, to them and the heir or heirs of the survivor of the two, 
in fee simple forever. 

Item. For the more perfect information of my heirs above mentioned, 
I wish them to know that acertain Frederick Brandt, late of Paradise Town- 
ship, York County, Pennsylvania, has left to me and my heirs forever, after 
the death of his surviving widow, all his right and title to, and in, his real 
property, as expressed in his will, I bequeath the same property fully to my 
aforesaid heirs, and the heir or heirs of the survivor of them in fee simple 
forever, and it is my request that they comply with the conditions contained 
in the said will of Frederick Brandt, so far asthe laws of Pennsylvania may 
oblige them. 

Item. By virtue of the last will and testament of the Rev. Robert 
Molyneux, deceased, I succeeded in fee simple to three tracts of land adjoin- 
ing each other, called, Truth, Trust and St. Thomas, containing together, 
seven hundred acres, more or less, also to a lot of ground, containing fifty 
six acres, called Vaughan’s Kills, the income of which was paid to the Rev, 
Augustine Jenkins, by Edmund Jenkins, and after their death was paid by 
Cornelius Manning, of Medley’s Neck, who married Edmund Jenkins’ 
widow to the Rev. James Walton, who was the heir of said Rev. Augustine 
Jenkins ; now I bequeath and leave all my right and title in and to these 
said tracts and lot of land lying and situated in St. Mary’s County, to my 
above mentioned heirs and the heir or heirs of the survivor of them in fee 
simple forever. 

Item. At this time of making this my last will and testament, I am 
seized of houses, lots and parcels of land lying and situated in the town and 
County of Frederick, State of Maryland, these I also devise to the said Enoch 
Fenwick and Joseph Carberry, enjoining them to collect and secure all the 
papers and deeds relating thereunto. 

Item. Ido hereby constitute and appoint my said heirsthe Rev. Enoch 
Fenwick and the Rev. Joseph Carberry, executors of this my last Will and 


Testament, revoking all other wills by me made at any other period of time. 
In testimony whereof I hereunto subscribe my name and affix my seal, 
this eighth day of November in the year of our Lord one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty five. 
FRANCIS IGNATIUS NEALE. [SEAL] 
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Signed sealed, published and declared by Francis Ignatius Neale, the 
above mentioned testator, as and for his last will and testament in presence 
of us, who at his request, and in his presence, and in the presence of each 
other have subscribed our names as witnesses thereto. 

Robert Semmes. 
Henry A. Neale. 
John R. Holmes. 

On Nov. 7th 1825, Rev. Francis Neale conveyed to Rt. Rev Henry Con- 
well, the lot on west side of Fourth Street containing in breadth at the dis- 
tance of 30 ft from Fourth St, 50 ft and in rear or depth beginning at the 
said distance 80 ft which Daniel Swan, Thos. Mallaby, John Cottringer, 
William Hussey and James White had on May 23d 1763 [recorded in deed 
book I. ©. No. 12, p. 348] conveyed to Rev. Robert Harding to build a 
chapel thereon, it being part of the 63 feet by 396 ft which the conveyors 
named had purchased. Rev. Robert Harding conveyed to Lewis and Lewis 
to Molyneux, who conveyed to Rev. Francis Neal who for five shillings con- 
veyed to Bishop Conwell. Proved before John Binns, Alderman by Patrick 
Dwen, one of the subscribing witnesses. Recorded May 23 1826 in deed 
book G. W. R. No. 9, p. 249. 

By codicil of May 7th 1829, Rev. Enoch Fenwick having died, Father 
Neale bequeathed to Rev. William McCherry (?) and Rev. Thomas Mullady 
together with Rev. Joseph Carberry and to survivor of them and to heirs of 
such survivor forever all his property and estate of whatsoever kind be it 
real, personal or mixed or wherever the same may be. 


DR. BROWNSON ON THE FIRST AMENDMENT. 


When this disclaimer [to all right to touch the empire of conscience] 


was inserted in the Constitution, Catholicity was looked upon as dead ; there 
were few Catholics, comparatively speaking, in the country, and nobody 
dreamed of the possibility of their becoming numerous. The Protestants 
feeling themselves strong. thought they might afford to be liberal. Perhaps 
the recent struggle for political independence had, for the moment, human- 
ized their feelings, and in the sudden expansion of their hearts, they really 
imagined it might be a fine thing to try the experiment of religious liberty. 
Yet the acknowledgment of religious liberty was not obtained without 
strong opposition.—Brownson Review, Oct. 1845, p. 536 
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THE FIRST AMERICAN OATHOLIO BIBLE, 


Mathew Carey, of Dublin, Ireland, incurred the hatred of ‘the English 
rulers while publishing The Volunteer. He came to Philadelphia in 1784. 
On January 25th 1785 he issued Zhe Pennsylvania Evening Herald. It was 
published at the ‘‘ fifth door south of Spruce St. on east side of Front,” a 
neighborhood not now a literary quarter. Ina poem to the subscribers 
Carey said: 


‘* From old Hibernia’s troubled isle, 
Where oft the Graces deigned to smile, 
An injured, humble VOLUNTEER. 
I follow Freedom’s fortune here, 
To guard her rights, espouse her cause, 
Assert her claims and aid her laws.’’ 
However, we are not going to detail his career, as a whole number of 
THE RESEARCHES would not suffice for that. 
On January 26th 1789, Carey issued Proposals for Publishing by Sub- 


scription, the Doway Bible. 





THE FIRST AMERICAN CATHOLIC BIBLE. 
Its publication was on the following: 


CONDITIONS. 


1. This Edition will follow verbatim the Translation executed 
at Doway. 

2. It will be printed in large Quarto, on the same kind of Type, 
as fine Paper, and with the same number of Pages as in the Oxford 
Edition of the Bible. 

3. The price to Subscribers will be Six Spanish Milled Dollars ; 
one half to be paid at the time of Subscribing; the other on de- 
livery of the Book neatly bound. 

4. As soon as 400 copies are Subscribed for, it will be put to press 
and completed without delay. 

5. The Subscribers’ names will be prefixed as Patrons of the Work. 

Subscriptions received by the Rt. Rev. Dr. John Carroll, and the 
Rev. Charles Sewall, in Baltimore ; the Rev. John Ashton, White- 
marsh, and Rev Thos, Diggs, Mellwood, Prince George’s county, 
Maryland; Rev. Robert Molyneux, Bohemia, Cecil county; Rev. 
L. Neale and Rev. Doyle, Port Tobacco; Rev. ignatius 
Matthews, Rev. Augustus Jenkins and Rev. John Boarman, 
Newtown, Charles county; Rev. Henry Pile, Newport in said 
county ; Rev. James Walton, St. Inigo, St. Mary’s county ; Rev. 
Francis Beeston, Rev. Lawrence Graessel, and Rev. Thomas 
Keating, Philadelphia ; Rev. James Pellentz, York county, Penna., 
and Rev. Mr. O’Brien, New York. 


About this time Isaac Collins, of Trenton, issued proposals for subscrip- 
tions for a Protestant Bible. There were to be 3,000 copies at $4 each. 


This caused some Catholics to express displeasure at {Carey’s charge of 
six dollars. His explanation was that Collins wanted 3,000 subscribers while 
he ealled for but 400, that Collins’ Bibles would suit all denominations but 
Catholics, while his was limited in its sale to Catholics only. However, 


Carey modified kis proposal so that the charge would be but $5 or $4 if 1200 


were taken. This seems not to have been done as the price when publica- 
tion began was six dollars or seven dollars to non-subscribers. 


In October, announcement was made that the first part was ready for 
press. It was printed from new type made by Baine& Co. However it was 
not until December 12th 1789, that No. 1, of the 48 numbers it was to con- 
sist of, was issued, as the annexed advertisement from the Pennsylvania 
Packet, December 12th 1789, 3d page, 4th column shows. 
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This Day is Published by 
MM. CAREY. 
In Front street, a few doors above Market street 


Number I, of The 


HOLY BISLE. 


Translated from the Latin Vulgat: Diligently compared with 
the Hebrew, Greek and other Edition in Divers Languages; and 
first publisked by the English College at Doway, Anno. 1609: 
Newly Revised and Corrected according to the Clementin Edition 
of the Scriptures; with Annotations for elucidating the principal 
Difficulties of Holy Writ. 

Haurietis aquas in gaudio de fontibus Salvatoris. 
ISAIAE xii, 3. 


CONDITIONS. 


I. This Work, which will contain 984,pages, will be comprised 
in 48 numbers, one of which will be published weekly (price one 
eighth of a dollar) until the whole is completed. 

II, The subscribers are to be furnished with the numbers every 
Saturday morning at the publishers store, and are to pay for 
each on delivery. 

III. The subscribers names will be printed. The price of the 
Bible to non-subscribers will be seven dollars, 

*.* As this mode of publication renders the purchase of the work 
easy to all classes of people, as this is the first American edition of 
the Doway Bible, and as Catholics equally with other religionists 
ought to be able ‘* To SATIsFy EVERY ONE THAT ASKETH a 
Reason of That Hope Wuicn Is IN THEM”? (1 Pet., iii, 15.) the 
printer flatters himself, that every Catholic family not already 
possessed of a Bible will favor this Work with their support. 

Those gentlemen to whose laudable exertions the printer is in- 
debted for the encouragement he has already been honored with 
are respectfully requested once more to employ their zeal and in- 
dustry to promote the further success of an attempt which they 
have sanctioned with their approbation and patronage. 


+++ The subscription still remains open on the original plan, 
viz: to pay three dollars at the time of subscribing and the same 
sum on the delivery of the volume. 
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In 1790, Mathew Carey formed aco-partnership under the title of Carey, 


Stewart & Co. It was then determined to change the plan of publication 
from the weekly number system to that of completing the work in two 
volumes. Its publication was concluded in September 1790. On Nov. 12, 
an address of thanks to the subscribers was issued and announcement made 
that subscriptions would be received until October lst. An Address to 
Protestants was also issued. 


These Addresses were as follows: 


To THE SUBSCRIBERS FOR THE DOWAY TRANSLATION 
OF THE VULGATE BIBLE, 
Ladies and Gentlemen: 

With unfeigned gratitude we return you our sincere thanks for 
the encouragement you have honored us with, in the prosecution 
of this important usdertaking. The delays though much greater 
than were at first expected have not been greater than the extent 
of the work, and the tardiness of patronage at the first publication 
of the proposals and for a very long time afterwards, rendered in- 
evitable. It at length draws toa conclusion, and will positively 
be published on the 12th day of November. Names of Subscribers 
will be received until the last day of October at which time the 
subscription list will be closed and put to press. These ladies and 
gentlemen therefore who are desirous to add their names to our re- 
spectable list as patrons of religion, are requested to favor us with 
them on or before that day. 

We hope and trust that every Roman Catholic family throughout 
the Onion, who can afford the expense, will by their encourage- 
ment of this publication, at once evince their determination to 
shew their reverence for the Holy Scriptures—and to prove the 
futility of the charge that they are forbidden the use of the Sacred 
Volume. 

To THE PROTESTANTS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Ladies and Gentlemen : 

We venture with some degree of confidence to solicit your patron- 
age as well as that of the Roman Catholics for the first edition of 
the Doway translation of the Vulgate bible. 

Many of the most learned protestant divines have produced 
weighty objections to particular passages in the Common Church 
of England translation of the Scriptures. That there are various 
important errors in it, is too well known to admit of controversy. 
The frequent demands for a new translation, bear the strongest 
testimony to the truth of this observation : it is therefore worthy 
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the attention of every candid Protestant to consider whether a com- 
parison of the present translation with his own would not enable 
him to detect most, if not all of them—and thus to remove from 
his mind those doubts and difliculties which are fatal to true reli- 
gion. 

Liberal minded Protestants who glory in the influence of the 
benign sun of toleration will probably be happy in an opportunity 
of uniting their names with those of the Roman Catholics who 
have supported this work—and thus evincing that they are superior 
to that wretched, that contemptible prejudice which confines its 
benevolence within the narrow pale of one religious denomination, 
as is the case with bigots of every persuasion. From persons of 
the latter class we expect no patronage. To encourage ‘a Popish 
Bible’? would in their eyes be a henious offense. But we fondly 
hope that there are few of this description here—that persons of the 
former character abound—and that our subscription list, by unit- 
ing together the names of members of various and hitherto hostile 
denominations of Christians, will afford one proof—among many 
that might be produced—of the rapid advances that America has 
made in the divine principle of toleration. 

We are the public’s devoted servants, 
Phil., Sept. 24, 1790. CAREY, STEWART & CO. 


[From Am. Ed. Holy Scriptures, O’Callaghan,} 


The names of subscribers are printed but being mainly those of Phila- 
delphians we omit them. They numbered 472. 

The information contained in this article has been compiled mainly from 
The Pennsylvania Packet and Dr. O’Callaghan’s List of American Bibles. 

Mathew Carey, the Catholic, and publisher of the first Catholic Bible 
in the United States was also the publisher of a dozen or more editions of 
the Protestant Bible. He was a man of business and did not let religion 
interfere with it. His descendants are now Protestants, 

John Gilmary Shea, about 1860, issued a small pamphlet, A Bibliography 
of Catholic Bibles, 

The American Catholic Historical Society, of Philadelphia, is making 
a collection of American Catholic Bibles. It has those of 1790, 1805, 1825, 


and 1826. 





THE CHURCH OF ST. NICHOLAS, 


THE OHUROH OF ST. NICHOLAS OF TOLENTINE, IN WESTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA, FROM 1820 TO 1848. 


In the diocese of Erie, at Red Bank—now Shannondale—in Clarion 
county, about eight miles from the town of Clarion, in the first quarter of 
the present century was a little out-of-the-way mission, with a church dedi- 
cated to the great wonder worker of the fourteenth century, St. Nicholas 


of Tolentine. 


Red Bank was one of the many out-missions formerly attached to the 
head mission of St. Michael’s, Freyburg, which was known as far back as 
1820, as Copp’s Settlement. Freyburg is in Clarion county. The name 
Red Bank no longer appears in the ecclesiastical Directories. The church of 
St. Nicholas is now put down as being located at what is called Shannondale. 


In 1820 or 1821, the first Catholic settler, Philip Crote, came to Red 
Bank and was shortly after followed by Daniel Aaron, Peter Ruffner, son 
of George Ruffner and his wife Rose Rensal—and others These were the 
pioneer Catholics in this part of the State, and seem all to have immigrated 
hither from Westmoreland County. I am of the opinion that these settlers 
—Germans at least by origin—came from some one of the provinces along 
the river Rhine, where, for centuries has flourished a devotion to St. Nicholas 
of Tolentine, as is attested by the many shrines and confraternities styled— 
of the Holy Souls in Purgatory—there existing in his honor even at the 


present day. It is now perhaps not possible to ascertain with certainty 


what specific reasons—if any—existed for dedicating Red Bank church to 
I J 5 P 


St. Nicholas. It isa conjecture of mine that the Right Rev. Francis Patrick 
Kenrick, who dedicated the church, was led to give it its present titular to 
gratify the pious desire on the part of the congregation to have a church 
commemorative of some of the sanctuaries of their fatherland, or—maybe— 
because the bishop himself wished to testify to his own affectionate regard 
for the Augustinians by naming a church after one of their most celebrated 
saints. ‘This, however, is barely anything else than mere conjecture. Still 
there is a coincidence in this that the same prelate in 1843, blessed another 
church in honor of St, Nicholas of Tolentine, at Wilkesbarre, in Luzerne 
county. At least The Catholic Herald of the time names this saint as its 
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titular, though at present the Directories write it merely as St. Nicholas. 


Let us now return to Red Bank. 


On land belonging to Philip Crote was erected the mission church of St. 
Nicholas—built about 1833 or 4. The precise time of its erection is not 
known. The church building was a little log house, the same as nearly all 
the early churches in the interior districts of the State, and it was located 
on the top of a hill on Crote’s farm. The old building has long since dis- 
appeared and its successor—the present church of St. Nicholas built in 1853 
—was erected at the foot of the same hill. It is not known when the 
corner stone of the first church was laid, nor in fact whether it had one. 
Bishop Kenrick, as has been stated, blessed the church and named its 
titular. For many years after its erection the church had no resident, nor 
even regularly appointed pastor. It was attended occasionally from Pitts- 
burgh, Freeport, Butler and other towns. The directories of the time name 
Rey. Patrick Rafferty as being in charge during the years 1835 and 6, and 
Rev. Joseph Cody in 1838, 1839 and 1840. 


As far back as 1826 this part of the State was under the spiritual care 
of Rev. Patrick O’ Neill, who ministered at Red Bank up to his departure in 
January 1834, when he was transferred to Armstrong and Butler counties. 
While pastor of Butler, Father O’Neill attended Red Bank church and is 
said to have been the first missioner in care of it. In 1831, Father O’ Neill 
published a ‘*Sermon on the Mystery of the Real Presence,’’ etc., on the 
title page of which he describes himself as ‘‘ Roman Catholic Missionary in 
Arthstrong, Butler and adjacent counties,’”’ etc. (See Lambing’s History of 
the Diocese of Pittsburgh, p. 416). I am unable to determine who attended 
the Catholics in this district from 1820, when we first find any mention of 
them, up to 1826, the date of Father O’Neill’s arrival. A respected in- 
formant, who taught in 1845, in the Academy at Clarion, tells me that the 
Rey. Charles Bonaventure Maguire, O. 8. F,, who was stationed at the 
time, at St. Paul’s church, in Pittsburgh, was the first missioner to visit 
this neighborhood, which seems very probable ; that the church was built in 
Father Rafferty’s time, and was visited by these two priests alternatively. 
Father O’ Neill seems from this statement to be entitled to only third place 
in the order of succession of pastors. After his departure in 1834, Father 
Rafferty again was in charge. The Directories name him for the years 1835 
and 1836, and, it issaid, for 1837, though from not having at hand any Direc- 
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tory for this latter year, I am unable to verify the assertion. Father Rafferty 
attended St. Nicholas’ church every two months. About 1838, Red Bank 
was visited regularly from Copp’s Settlement—now Freyburg, by Rev. 
Henry Herzog. Then came a Rev. Mr. Flood whose Christian name is not 
known to the writer. He stayed only for a short time and was succeeded 
by Rev. Joseph Cody. The Catholic Herald, (of Philadelphia) in an extra 
number issued for December in 1840, states that Father Cody was in charge 
of Red Bank and other missions, that he resided at Freeport, in Armstrong 
county and attended the Catholics in Sugar Creek Township, Armstrong 
county, Butler, Erie and Loretto. I may be allowed to note that in this 
vast territory under the care forty years ago of one priest, there are now 
—according tu the Directory of 1886—forty-five churches and three chapels. 
Father Cody visited Red Bank once a month, which was twice as often as 
Father Rafferty had done. After Father Cody, came the Rev. Michael 
Francis Gallagher, who subsequently joined the Augustinians. His last 
visit to Red Bank, was on the occasion of a funeral, on May 11th 1848. He 
never resided there. During Father Cody’s ministry, Red Bank church was 
visited by Bishop Kenrick, on Sunday, August 21, 1842, when he gave Con- 
firmation to twelve persons and Holy Communion to forty. (See The Catho- 
lic Herald of the day). In 1846, Bishop O’Connor, of Pittsburgh, while 
similarly on visitation, came to Red Bank. I quote from his own notes as 
published in the CATHOLIC HIsTORICAL RESEARCHES, Vol. II, p. 27. This 
is his entry for the occasion : 


**On Monday, the 22d [July] left | Butler] for Red Bank, via Worthing- 
ton and Waterson’s Ferry. On Tuesday, arrived at Red Bank, Clarion 
County. Held the visitation at the church of St. Nickolas (sic), on Wednes- 


day. Confirmed seven persons. Thisisasmall frame church, built now 
several years, and in decay. There are fifteen families in the immediate 
neighborhood, and about twenty more in the southern part of the county, to 
whom it is the nearest church. Rev. M. Hoy, Pastor.’’ 


For many years Red Bank is no longer named in the Directories. It 
has been supplanted by Shannondale, but the titular St. Nicholas of Tolen- 
tine still remains. I have gathered together as well as lay in my power, 
with the aid of several kind correspondents—both clerical and lay—all the 
data accessible for a sketch of the ‘* First Church at Red Bank.”’ 


VILLANOVA. tT. ©. M, 
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CHARLES CARROLL OF CARROLLTON, 


The general belief among Catholics regarding Charles Carroll of Carroll- 
ton, is that ‘‘ of Carrollton’? was added to his name when signing the 
Declaration of Independence, in order to distinguish him from other Car- 
rolls, of Maryland, that if the Colonies failed in maintaining the Deelara- 
tion, that then the Charles Carroll,who signed might be known. But slight 
historical investigation is required in order to destroy this conjecture given 
as fact. There were two Charles Carrolls in Maryland, and both of political 
importance. {n signing papers each gave his abode. Both were at the 
same time members of the Maryland Assembly. 

The annexed letter from family papers of Mrs. Henry J. Carroll, of St. 
Mary’s Co., Md., we present as evidence of the signature of the Catholic 
Signer six years before he signed the Declaration of Independence which he 
did August 2d 1776. 

6th., August, 1770. 
Dr Harry :—I received this day your letter dated 1st June inclosing a 


crop note for rent due from Jackson. Nett 9, 6 and 12 Ster. for quit rent. 


I have credited W. J. acct therewith. 

Does Jackson remain upon ye land, or has he assigned his lease to 
another? Ihave some imperfect memory that you told me Jackson had 
assigned or did intend to assign his lease to some body—1 think one Vennels 
or some such person applied to me about it, Pray let me know his name 
that I may raise an acct with him.—I am glad to hear Warren left security 
behind him.—I am convinced, if you can put my advice in practice, you 
will find it turn to account. My wife joins me in compliments to you, & 
Cousin Carroll. I hope all ye little family are well, & that you enjoy a 
better state of health than for some years past. 

Any pains which you please to take to serve me with respect to my 
lands in your neighbourhood will confer an obligation on, Dr. Harry, your 
affectionate kinsman and hum. Servt. 

To Capt. Harry Carroll, 

per favour of CHAS. CARROLL OF CARROLLTON. 
Capt. Kilty. 
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THE ROBBERY OF 8T. INIGO’S HOUSE. 


The following account of incidents connected with the operations of the 
3ritish fleet in the Potomac River and Chesapeake Bay, in the summer and 
autumn of 1814, written by an eye-witness, was copied from the original 
manuscript for the Record: 

In October, 1814, Capt. Moses Tarlton had left Georgetown, D. C., in 
a small schooner with some articles for our home, among which was my 
trunk, containing nearly all my clothes. On the 18th of October, seeing no 
enemy in sight, he sailed out of Smith’s Creek (into which he had gone to 
hide himself) in order to descend the St. Mary’s. The British sloop of war 
**Saracen,’’ Captain Alexander Dixie, had that morning sailed from the 
mouth of the Patuxent for the Tangier Islands, and spying the schooner 
gave chase. The schooner lost sight of the ‘t Saracen’ by turning into the 
mouth of St. Mary’s, and secreted herself in Davy Cove, near St. Inigo’s 
Church. Towards the close of the evening, I espied a barge turning Fort 
Point, and steering direct for the house.* I entreated Father Rantzan to go 
with me and meet them at the landing. He refused, and continued saying 
his office, observing that ‘‘he feared nothing from the British.’? I tien 
went by myself with a view of conciliating them as far as Icould. Not 
knowing but that they might rob my person, I first secured my watch and 
all the money of the house under a decayed sill of the storehouse. In about 
ten minutes from the time that I first saw them, they were grounded on the 
flats. I hailed them from the garden bank, and informed them that they 
could not run their barge ashore at that place, and directed them to row 
round to the landing. They seemed to pay no attention toWhat I said, and 
that cireumstance I thought was a bad omen, Several jumped into the 
water ; some waited to carry the officers ashore, while others ran through 
the water with drawn swords to the garden bank. 


The first that approached, and who seemed -to be the most eager for 


plunder, they called ‘‘ Johnny.’’? I saluted him in a friendly manner; he 


* They had just then been at the house of one of our tenants, and took several articles. 
The wife’ pleaded poverty, her daughter wept, and the officer being softened into pity, 
ordered his men to restore everything, promising that they might do what they pleased at 
the “ Big House.” She begged him not to make such promises, observing that there was a 
church in the house. and that the inabitants were good people, &c. Hereplied: ‘“ Then, 
Madam, you are two poor, and they are too good, so at this rate we are to get nothing—but 
Madam, we must live.”” He then ordered his men to row him to the * Big House.”’ 
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returned the salute by imitating the snarling of a dog, and without uttering 
asingle word. I then thought that the only shadow of hope left was to 
address the first officer. He was quickly landed on the bank from the 
shoulders of a robust seaman. Here I called up all my powers of address, 
and used all the politeness which I deemed proper on the occasion. He paid 
no attention to me, nor did he return my salute. Then viewing me with a 
stern countenance, he said: ‘‘Sir, 1 have come with the avowed purpose 
to burn down this house.’’ I answered, ‘‘ I am very sorry for that, sir.” 
Then he replied ‘** Yes, sir, the war has taken a turn—your men have lately 
treated our men ill on the Canada line.* 

‘*They have commenced burning there and elsewhere; besides, I am 
informed that the Priests here have been active in exciting the militia to 
fire on our men along shore.’’ I rejoined, ‘‘Sir, the war having taken a 
turn, is a circumstance for which we are not and cannot be accountable, 
and as for the rest, I give you my word and honor, sir, that you have been 
misinformed ; we are religious men, and have nothing to do with the war; 
we have never raised a finger pro or con, and therefore cannot be responsible 
either for what is past or what may take place in future.’? ‘* Then,”’ said 
he, ‘* we will not burn the house, but let us go.”’ At this, several men ran 
to the house before us, I saw they were intent on plunder, and therefore 
begged the officer to protect the Reverend Gentleman’s room, and not to 
allow of any disrespectful behavior towards him. He promised that he 
would take care of those points, and asked me to introduce him. I did so. 
While he was speaking with Rev. Father Rantzan, I hearda great noise in 
the chapel, which was then in the northeastern room on the first floor. I 
ran to the spot, and behold ! the ciborium containing the Blessed Sacrament, 
the chalice, vestments, sacred linens, and pictures were taken away. I ran 
back to the officer and begged him to interfere; I observed to him that 
what we held most sacred, the Blessed Sacrament of the altar, &c., had been 
taken ; entreated him to restore ; promised he would; we ran to the barge 
and as we were going, ‘‘there, sir,’ said I, ‘‘ they are now handing the 
the chalice to a bargeman, do have it restored.’’ Said he would, and because 
they knew that he saw it they gave it up. I then entreated him to restore 
the ciborium. ‘‘ Why,” said he, ‘‘ what sort of a thingisit?” I described 
it, for he had not seen it. The men declared they had it not, and I declared 
they had taken it away. Seeing I could not prevail, I ran to the house and 


* The Americans had wantonly burned Newark, in Canada, opposite Fort Niagara. 
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exclaimed : ‘‘O Father Rantzan, they have taken the Blessed Sacrament ; 
do, for God’s sake, come and beg for it.’’ He did so, but in vain. The 
officer told his men ‘‘that everything should be thrown on shore again, if 
they did not restore the ciborium.’’ They still protested they had it not, 
and I protested they had taken it. Meanwhile the oflicer had some of the 
vestments and two beds restored. I still insisted on the ciborium’s being, 
restored, but to no purpose. The sailors united in saying that they had 
seen no such thing, and told the officer that my intention was to detain them 
longer in order that our militia might come up and fire on them. 

Night coming on, the officer pretended to be alarmed, and ordered a 
sailor to take him to the barge. <A subaltern officer having no one to take 
him off, remained behind stripping himself to wade. I observed to him, 
**Do, sir, consider what a crime it is to rob a church!” ‘* Don’t talk to 
me,” he said, ‘‘ about robbing churches—I count this as nothing—I’ve seen 
many a church robbed in Spain.’’ The first Lieutenant being then in the 
barge, I again entreated him to restore. He turned a deaf ear, and all 
being ready ordered his men to row off. The sun was setting. They took 
about ten minutes to complete their sacrilegious task. Good Father Rantzan 
told me, after they were gone, that he was almost out of himself with fright, 
and that he never expected such an attack. 

During this affair, a big negro (one of their refugees) about six feet 
high, passed my elbow, on his way to their barge, with my boots in one 
hand, and my trunk of clothes (which had been landed about ap hour) in 
the other. While the lieutenant and myself were engaged in the chapel and 
at the barge, the above mentioned subaltern took that opportunity to rob 
Father Rantzan of his watch, two silver candlesticks that screwed together 


in form of a box, the silver spoons, and his best clothing. I made an esti- 


mate of our losses (though it was impossible to make a correct one) and 


found that the amount could not be less than $1,800, supposing the articles 
to be new. At that time everything was bought at a great price. The 
cloth, making &c., of the coat, which I then were (common good cloth) 
cost $50, in the cheap city of New York. They took as follows, viz. :—The 
sacred vessels, &c., which I have already mentioned, besides two silver 
pixes, lined with gold, containing the Blessed Sacrament, and which were 
in the ciborium. Those things which Father Rantzan lost, four beds and 
furniture, window and bed curtains, my trunk, an alarm-clock, a chest of 
medicine, (which had just been landed), eleven and a half pairs Lew shoes, 
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a quantity of cod-fish, dishes, plates, knives, forks, spoons, water piggins 
and many other articles of inferior note. 

The next day I observed to Father Rantzan that what the officer had 
said might be true, that the war might have taken an unfavorable turn, 
and that if this was the case, I thought it would be prudent to move away 
the most valuable articles to some place of safety. He rejected the proposal, 
and said, ‘* that nothing that was under his control should be touched.” I 
made up my mind on the subject, and thought myself bound to secure all 
that I could, and to prepare for the worst. I took two wagon loads of 
articles that’ were under my care, and deposited them in a ruined hut in 
a forest about five miles distant, placing there a family of faithful servants 
to guard them. I moved thither the cattle, hogs, and salted provisions. 


The hogs were fattened there. I soon repaired the hut, and finished another 


which had been begun some years before. All things were now secure, and 


everything secured to go on pretty well again. 

A few days after this attack, Com. Berry anchored off St. George’s Island, 
went ashore on St. George’s hundred, and took away corn, cattle, &c., from 
the inhabitants. He then sent ashore for Joseph Code and James Tee, with 
orders for them to be carried to him on his 74 that he might pay them the 
ordinary, just price of the property so taken. On their way to the 74 they 
complained of the late treatment they had met with in being deprived of 
their property. The officer remarked that they had no reason to complain, 
‘*for,”? said he, ‘‘weare the most honorable enemy you ever had to deal 
with ; we have taken nothing from you yet that we have not paid for.’ 
‘* Yes,’’ answered Tee, ** very honorable, very honorable indeed ! you robbed 
the priestsa few days ago; that’s very honorable indeed!’ The officer 
hearing this heavy charge, asked Code if there was any foundation for such 
a report, Code answered in the aflirmative, and related the history of the 
robbery, so far as he was acquainted with it. 

When on board of the ‘‘ Dragon,’’ the Commodore addressed Tee, and 
asked him what he thought of the late visit which he had paid him. Tee 
replied, ‘* that he knew not what to think of it; that he supposed while he 
had his hand in the lion’s mouth, he must take it out as easily as possible.”’ 
The commodore then asked Tee, if he thought he had his hand in the lion’s 
mouth. Tee answered, ‘‘ No, sir, Ido not, but I consider my whole carcass 
to be in the ‘ Dragon’s’ belly.”? Upon hearing this, the commodore wheeled 


about on his heel, and went down into his cabin. 
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Mr. Code informed the commodore of our late misfortune. The com- 
modore expressed his high displeasure, and dispatched a letter to the 
Tangier Islands, ordering Capt. Alexander Dixie, to sail immediately to St. 
George’s Island, and to restore every article. 

On the 30th. November, I went to the quarters at the dawn of day. I 
saw a something like a small sail stretching over towards the house. I soon 
discovered it to be a white flag; my heart leaped for joy; I ran for the 
house—nay, I rather flew. When I arrived there they were in the act of 
throwing the beds up on the garden bank. The same officer that robbed us 
met me, and requested me to waik with him into the garden. He then 
began to express his extreme regret that he ever saw the house. The rising 
tear made him pause fora moment. Then in broken accents he exclaimed, 
‘*Q why did I ever come to this house! In doing this I was truly unfortu- 
nate! I call God down to witness that I am innocent of this crime. You 
know, sir, how much I endeavored at your request to command my men, 
but they would not obey. O how extremely I regret my even having come 


to this house! I, sir, am to be broken for this affair; in a few days I ex- 


pect to be sent to England.’’* With respect to his innocence, I knew from 
various facts that he was speaking in the true sincerity of a hypocritical 
heart ; but believing as I did that it was possible he might suffer severely 
for his misconduct, I sincerely pitied him and was tempted to weep, because 
I saw him weep. 

We then walked into the house, where many articles had already been 
deposited from the barge. He presented the ciborium, at the sight of which 
I cannot describe my feelings; the office of a priest was to be performed, 
but the priest was not at home. I unhesitingly received the sacred treasure, 


turned my back upon the officer, fell upon my knees, and adored the Author 
of life, who, I suppose, was present there. After placing it in the tabernacle 
(which had been restored on the day of the attack), I returned to the oflicer, 
who observed, ‘‘ that though an enemy from necessity, and not bound to 
generous acts, he was still desirous to prove to me the generosity ofa 
British officer.”’> He then laid on the table $113 to pay damages, and told 
me that his name was William Hancock, his residence Lower Clapton, 
England ; that if I should ever want anything from England to write to 
him, and that he should always be glad to serve me. I thanked him, and 
so we parted.—Americun Historical Record, December 1873. By Benson J. 
Lossing, L.L. D. 


* He was afterwards deprived of the command of First Lieutenant, and put on board of 
a vessel of an inferior grade. I was informed—I think by Mr. Code—that if Com. Berry 
had been the principal commander in the Bay, he would have hung this officer without 
ceremony. But Com. Berry had a superior in the Chesapeake, and that circumstance saved 
the robber’s neck. 
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THE TROUBLESOME JESUITS OF MARYLAND. 
(Continued. ) 


The annexed Extracts are taken from Papers Relating to the Protestant 
Episzopal Church, in Maryland, by Rt. Rev. William Stevens Perry. Only 
250 copies of the work were printed. It is historically a great work and 
gives much information concerning the position of Catholics in the Province 
they had founded. 

From a Memoria) representing the present case of the Chureh fof 
England] in Maryland. The sole Oppressors of the ‘‘Establishment ef our 
Church and Clergy in yt Province are ye Quakers and ye Papists,”’ p. 36. 

**Ye Popish Priest are pouring in amongst [us] (no less than six having 


come in Last year, more than were Sent in of ve Protestant Clergy, to whom 


they are now in a manner equall, there having been 6 in before) And if upon 


ye wth drawing of ye Protestant Ministers ye Province sh’d be left utterly 
destitute and be totally delivered up to Popish Priests, their condition wouid 


; 
‘. 


be most Disconsolate,’’ p. 3 

It may prove of fatal Consequence to his Matys Interest to have yt 
Country in ye Centre of all his Provinces on ye Continent of America ex- 
pos’d to ye Perversions of ye Popish Priest at a juncture when ye French 
from Canada are so notoriously Diligent in sending their Emissaires among 
ye Indians lying on the back of this and th’ other Colonies to draw ym into 
their Superstition and Alliance.’’—p. 37. 

From Dr. Bray’s Memorial, showing the necessity of one to Superintend 
the Church and Clergy in Maryland, with a Proposal relating to his Support 
[August 1700]. .. . There being withall so many Popish Priests therein 
[Province of Maryland] who are watchful in taking all advantages through 
their misbehaviour or neglect [Clergy of Church of England] (should any- 
thing of that nature happen) to prevert the People: [t becomes highly 


necessary that some one shculd be appointed to Preside over them. 


Relative to the Act for the Service of Almighty God and the Establish- 
ment of Religion in this Province [Maryland] according to the Church of 
England Dr. Bray wrote to the Secretary of the Society for Propagating the 
Gospel under date of Sheldon, March 24th 1704-5, explaining why £50 ‘‘due 
to Mr. Tibbs, a Missionary in Maryland” should be paid by the Society that 
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when in ‘*‘ my great struggle with the Quakers in Maryland I was soliciting 
the Members of the Assembly to Re-enact the Law for the Establishment of 
the Church that after the Quakers had obtained an Order of Council at home 
to annul it,’’ several members told him that the Act would signify nothing 
to them since their Parishes turning out but little Tobacco, no Ministers 
would come to ’em.’’ 


So ‘*to make such persons Friends of the Bill’? Dr. Bray promised to 
to have their Parishes ‘‘Supply’d So as to have some supporé for them from 
England. And I have all the reason in the world to believe it was a 
necessary promise and that it had its share in producing the great Effect, 
the Re-enacting of that Law, which, by the by, I crave leave to suggest 
was no easy matter to obtain, considering not onJy the joint Interest made 
by the Roman Catholics ag’t it, but that it is contrary to the R. Instruc- 
tions to pass any Bill to wch the R. Assent had been before refused, and 
this had twice before undergone that fate.’’—p. 55. 


Dr. Thomas Bray was very anxious to have some one appointed ‘‘ to 
preside over the Clergy in Maryland in order to preserve them from giving 
scandal to the Papists and Quakers, to introduce a good discipline amongst 
them, to direct them in and to keep them up to their Duty,’’ he endeavored 
to have ‘* Rev. Michael Huitson, Archdeacon of Armagh, in Ireland ”’ ap- 
pointed but Gov. Seymour he said ‘‘told the Lord [Bishop] of London he 
would admit any Commissary his Lordship would appoint except that Lrish- 
man, as he reproachfully called him, whom he said he could not endure for 
the sake of his country.—p. 62. 


On June 14th 1714, Gov. John Hart ‘° Sent Seven Queries to the Clergy 
of Maryland regarding the State of Religion.”’ 

The reply signed by 21 Ministers closes, ‘‘ The Growth of Popery by the 
coming in of many Priests of late we humbly propose to your Ex- 


cellency’s serious consideration.’’—p. 77. 


The Governor wrote the Bishop of London saying that among the clergy 


were many worthy persons but ‘‘I am sorry to represent to your Lordship, 
on the contrary that there are some whose Education and morals are a 
Scandal to their profession and I am amazed how such illiterate men came 
to be in holy orders. The advantages which the Jesuits have from their 
negligence is but two evident in the many Proselytes they make, nor is their 
any other remedy for this growing evil, but by making use of the authority 
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I have to constrain them from entering the houses of Dying persons,’??»— 
Mais les Jesuites sont Jesuites par tout, p. 78. 


Rev. Jacob Henderson writing to the Bishop of London from ‘‘ Mary- 
land, September 1st 1715,” relative to a charge against Mr. Tibbs whose 
Vestry advised him to ‘‘ change his life’ said ‘‘ The Roman Catholics and 
Dissenters are very numerous and make great advantage of these things.” 


Henderson writing from Patuxent, in Maryland, April 1st 1715 said 
** The Roman Catholics gain much ground of us and I verily believe that if 
the jurisdiction of our Church do not soon take place here it will by degrees 
dwindle to nothing. Iam not of opinion that the fault is entirely in the 
Clergy ; there is a great deal owing to the diligence and ingenuity of the 
Romish Priests : but, it is very obvious that the weakness of some of our 
Clergy, the negligence of others and the ill lives of many have made more 
converts to that Church than their priests could have done, notwithstanding 
their extraordinary abilities. 

This is not only my own opinion, but the opinion of many worthy 


Gentlemen who have lived long in this Province.’’—p., 83. 
Rev. Jonathan White, wrote the Bishop on Oct. 8th 1716: 


** It is now more than 17 years since I was first sent into this Province 


by my late Lord of London to assist in preventing the growth of Popery in 


these parts . . . I am very sorry to acquaint you that our Govr. Coll. Hart 
has rewarded me very badly for it, he having lately granted a license to my 
eldest Son, a young man and very hopeful, after many repeated promises to 
the contrary, to marry with an Irish Papist, a Bond Servant to a Gentleman 
her, and who was then in England and continued to be his Servant still, 
which is looked upon by some of the Clergy here to bea great reflection 
upon our Church which had almost brought my grey hair with sorrow to the 
Grave.’’—p. 86. 


On March 23d 1718 Lord Baltimore wrote the Bishop that he had ‘‘ re- 
ceived intimation as if Arts were made use of to induce the Clergy of my 
Province to believe that too much encouragement was by me (given to 
Roman Catholics) than which nothing is more contrary to truth, as is visible 
by myactions; . . . Ihave nothing more at heart than the Protestant 
Establishment and will do all that in me lies to encourage and favor the 
Church of England.” 
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This was when ‘‘ Mr. Hall and Mr. Thomas Cockshutt ” were ‘‘ telling 
people he is a Roman Catholic’ and had ‘‘set the whole country in a Fer- 
ment here with the cry of Danger from the Papists.’’ 


‘¢ There is not in reality the least Danger from them ”’ added Rev. Jacob 
Henderson to the Bishop of London, June 17, 1718.—p. 111. 


But then, Henderson had on May 26th 1718, been reported to the Bishop 
by Rev. C. Wilkinson, as one whose *‘ late conduct in his freedom of con- 
versation with the Romans and some unguarded expressions dropt from 
him . . have rendered him suspected to be inclined that way.’’ [p. 107], 
In a return (1722) of “Characters of Clergy in Maryland,’’? Henderson is 
called *‘ a tory” |p. 128] he was ‘‘an Irish man.” |p. 130.] 


Gov. Hart’s Speech to the Clergy April 25th 1718. 


‘*T am heartily grieved to hear how much the Jesuits and other Popish 


Emissaries have prevailed by their insinuating arts upon the weak and 
ignorant ; how many they are, and how vigilant in gaining proselytes and 


seducing the unwary.’’—p. 102. 
The Clergy in their reply said : 


‘* The progress of Popery in this Province, as it effects us with the deep- 
est sorrow, so it sufliciently prompts us to diligence and circumspection in 
the discharge of our functions, especially when by the success we may judge 
of the number and vigilance of those Emissarys, who go about practising 


their insinuating arts, and seducing the unwary and ignorant.’’ 
, 


The Governor replied : 


‘* Effectual measures, I hope, will be taken to put a stop to that perni- 
cious practice of perverting the weak and ignorant to the Romish Supersti- 


tion.”? 


On May 28th 1717, an Act was passed Laying an Additional Duty of 
Twenty Shillings Current Money pr. Poll on all Irish servts being Papists to 
prevent the Growth of Popery by ye Importation of too great a number of 
them into this Province—”’ 


‘“*‘And for ye better discovery of such Irish Papists’’ it was enacted 
‘that the Naval officers for the time being should ‘administer to every such 
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Irish servant so imported the several oaths appointed pr Act of Assembly 
and cause them to subscribe ye oath of abjuration and the Text.’ ”’ 


This Duty ‘‘ shall for ye advancemt of Learning be applied towards ye 
encouragement of one pablick school in Every County.”’ 


Rev. Peter Lustian, (a stranger lately came from 8S. C.) to the Secretary 
of Prop. Society, July 19th 1721. ‘‘ There are in some Counties two to 
three Popish Priests, who are allowed the free exercise of their Religion for 
one of the Church of England.’’—p. 126. 


At the Conference of 1722 ‘‘we had an acct from William and Mary 
Parish, in St. Mary’s Couty”’ of a state of affairs ‘‘ wch was likely to give 
a greai; Harvest to ye Papish Superstition so Rampant in these Parts.”’ 


Rev. Giles Rainsford, April 10th 1724. ‘*Several —— men were turn- 
ing Papists—Altho’ Mr. Cox isa man of sober life and conversation and 
they have it not in their power to object agst his morals, yet they do agst 
his Country, as being Irish. We have Papish Priests daily flocking in 
amongst us and the whole province smells of Popish superstitions. I wish 
these caterpillars were destroyed, they poison our plants that are growing up.”’ 


Rev. Mr. Rainsford to Secretary August 16th 1724. ‘* The Papists (in 
which this province abuunds) are petitioning the Assembly to make negro 
women no taxables, whereby the salary of the clergy will be reduced to 
scarce a subsistance if it takes, but ’tis thought it will not ; however, the 
Papists show their teeth and would bite if they durst. They are truly in- 
tolerably ignorant even beyond description. I fear they have encourage- 
ment and are upheld here and elsewhere. But I dare not write my mind for 


reasons I’ll assign hereafter.’’—p 242. 


But attempts to break in upon the fundamental! law of our established 


religion were made by members of the Assembly and the better to effect 


their design they resolved to begin with complaints of the clergys gross 
neglects and immoralities and upon these complaint to bring in a bill to 
appoint some lay persons to direct and inspect the conduct of the clergy in 
the discharge of their functions intending thereby to prevent Romish priests 
seducing them also. 





THE CESSATION AT ST. MARY’S. 


THE “OESSATION” AT ST, MARY'S. 


In a preceding article it is declared that the last attempt to restrict 
the ‘jus patronatus’’ to St. Mary’s Church, Philadelphia, was by a local 
interdict of the church itself, as well as the burying ground thereurto be- 
longing as also by a suspension of the clergy duly appointed to officiate in 
the same.—A ‘‘ memoir ”’ of this is in the sketch promised ‘‘ on some future 


occasion.’’ If ever written we have not seen it. 


Bishop Kenrick came to Philadelphia, in July, 1830. The Trustees of 
St. Mary’s visited him, They declared afterwards that he ‘‘ disclaimed all 
design of connecting himself with a particular church as such connection 
would be incompatable with the duties incident to his office which required 
an active superintendence over all the congregations”’ and ‘‘ that from the 
manner of holding church property in this country, no Bishop ought to be 
pastor of any particular church, but should give his services equally to all 


and depend upon all for his support.”’ 


St. Mary’s agreed to give $200 a year besides its allowances to Bishop 
Conwell. St. Augustine’s refused to give more than it was giving to Bishop 
Conwell or $100, ‘‘for the support of the Episcopal dignity,’’ as Father 
Hurley wrote. This was a refusal to give Bishop Kenrick anything. ‘St. 
Joseph’s and Holy Trinity made no provision.”’ 


But on December 27th., 1830, Bishop Kenrick notified the Trustees of 
St. Mary’s: 

‘“‘T beg toinform you that being duly and exclusively invested by the 
Apostclic See with Episcopal jurisdiction for the government of the Diocess 
of Philadelphia, I shall myself henceforward act as chief Pastor of the 
Church of St. Mary’s, and that I hereby duly appoint the Rev, Jeremiah 
Keilly to the office of Assistant Pastor of the said Church.” 


On December 3l1st., the Trustées resolved, ‘‘ This Board disapproves 
and cannot consent to recognize Rt. Rev. F. P. Kenrick as pastor of St. 
Mary’s.”?> Asa recognition of the Bishop asthe particular pastor of that 
church would secure him the salary allowed the position, the Trustees re- 
fused saying, ‘in proposing to become our pastor you must either design to 
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relinquish your station and functions as Bishop or to require of us entire pro- 
vision for your support, while your attentions are divided amung all the 
churches of the Diocese.’? ‘‘ We are prepared to contribute a full propor- 
tion towards the support of the Episcopal Office.’’ 

On April 12th 1831, Bishop Kenrick issued a circular declaring ‘* the 
refusal to recognize me as the chief pastor of this church and thereby 
assuming to themselves indirectly a right of choosing their own pastors it 
was necessary to apprize you of the consequence of this aggression on the 
Episcopal authority.”’ 

*- It will become my duty to pronounce the sentence of Interdict unless 
all opposition be withdrawn. . . . I am no wise solicitous about pecuniary 
contributions for my support, for which I trust entirely to the generosity 
and justice of those for whose spiritual welfare I am ready to sacrifice my 


health and life,”’ 


On the 15th., the Trustees addressed the bishop, saying ‘* we have not 
assumed or asserted a right to choosing our own pastors’ and that their 


action was but in accord with the Bishop’s declarations from the Altar. 


They ‘‘ discharged themselves from all blame if the threatened misfortune 
should arrive.” 

The Bishop that day ordered the Cessation, notifying the Trustees, ‘‘ I 
have already ordered the cessation of all sacred functions in St. Mary’s 
Chureh and burial ground at 12 o’clock to-morrow,” unless a Declaration 
recognizing his authority was subscribed to. The Trustees refused except 
to recognize him and, Rev. J. Keiley as Trustees. 

In the evening he wrote the Trustees in reply to their letter of same 
day that ‘‘ a formal and explicit avowal of such pretentions and a pledge to 
act in conformity with such disavowal will at once disarm that authority 


which delights only in dispensing blessings.”’ 


He sent the form of a declaration for signature. In the morning the 
Trustees replied : 


‘*Wecan have no objection to accede to your wishes in any proposed 
measures and that we presume is all you can reasonably require. The state 
of the congregation requiring the services of an additional pastor and your 
willingness to withdraw yourself sufticiently from other duties so as to dis- 
charge the functions of a pastor here render this arrangement less ineligible. 
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But to sign a declaration of abstract principles would imply an admission 
that we had violated them and therefore would neither be honorable to us 
as Catholics nor candid in us as Christians.”’ 

They sent a form they were willing to sign; it ‘‘ agreed to recognize as 
clerical members of the Board of Trustees, the Rt. Rev. F. P. Kenrick, 
and Rev. Jeremiah Keiley, and to make a reasonable provision for their 
support.’ 


The Bishop refused this ; ‘‘ the pastors were withdrawn and the congre- 


gation deprived of spiritual instruction.”’ 


On April 22d., Bishop Kenrick issued the following Pastoral. 


To the Members of the Roman Catholic Congregation worshipping in St. 

Mury’s, in the city of Philadelphia. 

BELOVED CHILDREN IN CHRIST: 

With much anguish of heart, we have, through the deepest sense of 
duty, ordered the cessation from all sacred functions in the Church and Ceme- 
teries of St. Mary’s, under penalty of the Ecclesiastical censure of suspen- 
sion, to be incurred by any clergyman attempting the exercise of any such 
function. Of the cause which led to the adoption of this painful measure, 
you are already apprized ; yet we deem it expedient to state the events that 
Jed to it, clearly and distinctly, lest any amongst you should imagine that 
we had in any degree ceased to cherish that tender affection and zeal for 
your happiness and salvation, which from our first coming amongst you, we 
invariably manifested. Though discharging the duties of the sublime office 
originally committed to the Apostles of Christ, we became little ones in the 
midst of you, as if a nurse should cherish her children. So desirous of you, 
we would gladly have imparted to you not only the Gospel of God, but also 
our own souls ; because you were become most dear to us. 


2. At an early period after we had made the Episcopal visitation of the 
Diocese, and promulgated the Jubilee throughout the Churches of the city, 
namely, on the 27th day of December last, we resolved to devote ourselves 
to the discharge of the pastoral duties amongst you, and we officially com- 
municated tothe Board of Trustees our determination, which sprang only 
from the sincerest zeal for your spiritual welfare. To our astonishment and 
affliction the Lay-Trustees made the communication a matter of delibera- 
tion, instead of simply recording it on their books, and even expressed to 
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us their dissatisfaction, through the Charter of Incorporation gives them no 
right whatever of interference under any shape or form in pastoral appoint- 
ments, and though the discipline of the Catholic Church does not allow 
such interference. Having complained in a paternal and solemn manner, 
nowise worthy the sanctity of the Pulpit, or the meekness of the Prelacy, of 
this attempt to impede the conscientious exercise of our Episcopal authority 
we received from the Lay-Trustees a letter dated the 12th of January, 
wherein, in terms not usually employed by the faithful to the Bishops of the 
Church, they expressed their determination to persevere in their resistance. 
We patiently bore their opposition, in the hope that our untiring efforts for 
the instruction and sanctification of our flock would convince them of the 
justice of our views, and induce them spontaneously to desist from a course 
directly opposed to the principles of Church-government, and the provisions 
of tae Charter; and we carefully abstained from all attempts to influence 
the election, avowing nevertheless publicly in our pastoral address our un- 
changeable resolution to maintain, at every risk and sacrifice, the spiritual 
rights with whose guardianship we have been entrusted. More than three 
months having passed and the Lay-Trestees after their re-election having 
proved their determination to persist in disregarding our corporate rights as 
Chief Pastor, by assembling a Board without our participation, though the 
Charter declares the three Pastors of St. Mary’s Members of the Board by 
their office, we could no longer tolerate this violation of our Chartered 
rights which implied manifestly the denial of our Pastoral office. We 
therefore in a Circular Letter of the 12th of April, apprized the Pewholders 
of the illegal course of the Lay-Trustees, and of the penalty decreed by the 
Provincial Council and Apostolic See against such interference in Pastoral 
appointments. Onthe 15th we received a letter signed by seven of their 
number, the other having refused to persevere with them in their resistance 
to the Episcopal authority. In this communication they denied having 
assumed or asserted the right of choosing their Own Pastors; but they did 
not venture to deny that they had indirectly, (as we had charged them in 
our Circular) asserted and assumed it, by rejecting the Pastors duly ap- 
pointed, and especially violating our corporate rights as chief Pastor. We 
called on them for a formal and explicit disclaimer of all right of interfering 
directly or indirectly, in the appointment, rejection, or dismissal of Pastors, 
and for a pledge that they would henceforward act according to the pro- 
visions of the Charter: but they explicitly declined that disclaimer and 
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pledge, and six of them merely offered to subscribe a memorandum declar- 
ing that they agreed to recognize us, and the Rev. Jeremiah Keilly, as 
clerical members of the Board of Trustees. Such an agreement, so far from 
being a practical proof of their adherence to the Catholic principles of 
church government, and of their respect for the provisions of the Charter, 
was a measure calculated to confirm and establish the assumed right of 
agreeing to, or dissenting from the Episcopal appointments, The Letter 
which accompanied the memorandum contained still further evidence, that 
the Lay-Trustees claimed and attempted to exercise in our regard this 
power, since they grounded their assent to our future exercise of the pastoral 
office, on the actual want of another Pastor: thereby intimating, that 
though we had since the 27th cf December declared our determination to 
act thenceforward as chief pastor of St. Mary’s, and though we had since 
that time constantly performed all the duties of that office, yet we were not 
in reality chief pastor hitherto, because the Lay-Trustees had withheld their 
assent and approbation. 

Under such circumstances we could not consistently with our attach- 
ment to Catholic principles and the rights of our office, recall the order for 
the cessation from sacred functions in St. Mary’s Church and Cemeteries, 
which we had on the preceding evening issued, when the receipt of the 
Letter of the seven Trustees had convinced us of their determination to 


persevere in eluding Episcopal authority. We did indeed abstain from issu- 


ing the more solemn sentence of Jnierdict, which the provircial Council 
authorizes us to pronounce, though we well knew that the evil which called 
for this severity was not of recent growth, but had originated and been 
matured in times of schism and confusion, and had long since defied every 
mild remedy. 

We still hope that the speedy acknowledgment of the Catholic princi- 
ples of church govenment, may enable us to not only to abstain from any 
more paneful exercise of authority, but even to restore to our beloved 
children in Christ, the consolation of worshipping in the splendid edifice in 
which you and your fathers worshipped, and which your and their generous 
piety erected, and the legislative authority of this state secured for the 
exercise of the Roman Catholic religion. We willingly persuade ourselves, 
that those who have hitherto resisted the conscientious and mild exercise of 
Episcopal authority, acted under misconception ; and we indulge the hope, 
that they will soon render us that rational and christian obedience and 
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subjection, which the Apostles requires of the faithful to the Prelates of the 
Church, whom the Holy Ghost has placed Bishops to rule the Church of 
God purchased with his blood. We shall hail with joy and thanksgiving to 
God, their return to duty, and endeavor by all the exhibitions of paternal 
tenderness and affection, to obliterate from their minds, and from yours, 
the remembrance of these days of affliction, wherein the Church sits solitary 
that was full of people. 


May the God of peace crush Satan speedily under your feet. The grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you. 


Given at Philadelphia, this 22d day of April 1831, in the first year of 
our Episcopacy. 


By order *+FRANCIS PATRICK, 
JoHN Hua@ueEs, Sect’y. Bishop of Arath, and Coadj. Phila. 


On May 18th Trustees submitted and declared that they ‘‘ disclaimed 
all right to interfere in the spiritual concerns of the Church. In this 
promise is included the right of appointing, rejecting and removing Pastors,”’ 
This was delivered to the Bishop, May 21st 1831, at half-past one. On May 
28th the church was re-opened and Bishop Kenrick preached. 


The annexed letter of Bishop Conwell gives his view of the Cessation, 
It is translated from a copy printed in Italian, evidently one of those pre- 
pared for transmission to Rome. 


Letter of Monsignor Henry Conwell, Bishop of Philadelphia, to Mr. 
Archibald Randall, Secretary of the Board of Trustees of St. Mary’s Church, 
Philadelphia. 

PHILADELPHIA, MAY 13th 1831. 

My Dear Sir :—Having recently received information that Iam blamed 
as if I had made up my mind to leave St. Mary’s Church without officiating 
clergy or even the simple opportunity to assist therein at Mass and fulfill 
the other duties of Religion on Sunday, I deem it proper to let it be known 
that I did not sanction such proceedings, which extremely grieve me, and 
that I sympathize with the people suffering therefor. These sentiments be- 
come considerably more painful, when I consider that many weak minded 
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ones may fall away, and won over by hurtful passions, excited by sophisti- 
cal reasonings, become apostate, or else embrace some new system of re- 
ligion. I will add no more on this subject. What I most wish that it 
should be known by Messrs., the Trustees, is, that I am a beneficiary in this 
district of Philadelphia, to the South, and that by virtue of such a title, I 
possess inalienable rights, distinct from those I enjoy as Bishop of Philadel- 
phia. To express myself clearly on this subject, I must state that from the 
time St. Augustine’s and Holy Trinity Churches were built, the Catholics 
were divided into two distinct parishes, the benefice of each having separ- 
ately parochial titles, assured them according to the Sacred Canons. The 
division begins from the north side of Market St. of which Rev. Carr was 
made the beneficiary. Rev. Dr, Egan, received the canonical benefice of 
the southern part of Philadelphia, from Market St., as.ar as the limits of 
his parish extend. After the death of Rev. Carr, Rev. Hurley, succeeded 
him as pastor. After the death of Dr. Egan, Rev. Barth succeeded him, 
and in 1820, I became the canonical beneficiary of my parish. 

I have not abdicated neither as pastor, nor as Bishop of Philadelphia, 
andin both capacities I shall insist forever. At the same time, though I 
claim the benefice of St. Mary’s parish still Ido not ask from the Trustees 
more than one dollar annually, if demanded, and this in my capacity of 
pastor, whilst I hope to get in future, what before now was established as 
honorarium, as Bishop of Philadelphia, with all that may be added to it by 
me in such a capacity, by right, including that of member ecclesiastic of the 


Board, having as such, one vote. 


Ihave much more to refer to, which is more expedient to postpone 
unless the particulars may be called for by the application of a prompt 
remedy to the disorder whereby the congregation suffers extreme pain and 
anguish,—which I feel and am exceedingly grieved at. 


Begging you to read this letter to the members of the Board of Trustees, 
I have the honor to be, Your Sincere and Faithful Friend, 


t HENRY CONWELL, 
Bishop of Philadelphia. 
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LETTERS OF BISHOP OARROLL. 


From the collection of MSS. of Robert Coulton Davis, Ph. G., member 
American Catholic Historical Society. Copied by F. X. Reuss, Librarian. 


BALTIMORE, Janaary 11th 1805, 
Dear Sir:—You must excuse the delay of acknowledging your favour 
of December 10th. Iam so oppressed by my correspondence, that it is out 
of my power, now in my 70th year, to answer punctually the letters sent to 
me, and this accumulation of business and years must plead for an in- 
dulgence in not visiting all the congregations, and yours especially, as often 
as I wish and they may expect. 


It is my maxim, and perhaps the best which a person in my situation 


can adopt, not to press upon the clergymen under my charge, to do violence 
to their inclinations and habits of intercourse with persons in the world as 
long as they neglect not their ministerial and spiritual duties towards them. 
Mr. Rossiter, who is a most worthy, religious man, has adopted a system of 
paying no visit of ceremony, or of dining abroad, conceiving that all his 
moments should be devoted to the discharge of his parochial functions, in- 
struction of the poor, &c. As he performs this with exemplary assiduity, it 
would be contrary to the maxim above stated,“to require his compliance in 
those things which tho’ innocent, and even laudable, and useful as practiced 
by others, are contrary to his inclinations. Mr. Egan living with him is 
much of his temper, and being obliged to take on himself the entire burthen 
of preaching, has scarce a moment left for relaxation ; this must serve you 
to apologise to yourself and others for that conduct which has given you 
offense. Whatever may have been Mr. Carr’s demerits towards you hereto- 
fore his precarious health latterly is now an excuse, which you are too good 
not to admit. 


Mr. Tiernan did not give me any answer for some time after I made 
enquiry concerning the insurance mentioned in your letter. He says it 
cannot be affected here, &c. &. &. . . . 

Be assured, my dear sir, that I included you and your most respectable 


family in my fervent wishes for your health and happiness at the renewal of 
the year. Mrs. Meade’s health in particular is an object of my solicitude as 
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knowing how delicate it has been for some time. Has your son, who was 
going to Spain, when I saw you last, returned to America? Is his Lady in 
good health? Are Mr. and Mrs. Hetland so, likewise? May I beg the 
favour of you to present to them, all the respects of, dear sir, your most 
sincerely humble serv’t. 


*J. BP. OF BALT. 


P. S. I remember to have received, and think that I sent to my Bros. 
acting executor your accouut, tho’ I do not now know the amount. I have 
secured and will preserve for you the ticket, No. 5746, in the Cathedral 
Lottery. 

To George Meade, Esq. 


Philadelphia. 


From an original letter preserved in the Bishops’ Memorial Hall, Notre 


Dame, Ind. 
BALTIMORE, March 3d, 1807. 


Dear Daniel :—Mr. de Mun delivered your favour. Give my thanks to 
Mr. Madison for his kindness in forwarding my letters to New Orleans. He 
may be assured, that if any clergyman, acting there under my authority 
should ever betray dispositions or countenance measures unfriendly to the 
Sovereignity of the United States, or if ever he should hold a correspondence 
of a suspicious nature with a foreign nation, he shall be deprived of any 
commission from me, and of the care of souls. I was desired to recommend 
the bearer to him and the success of his application: but have declined 
doing so, because I doubt, whether it be not contrary to the principles of 
the Administration, to appoint natives of France as American commercial 
agents in the ports subject to the jurisdiction of that Empire. Were I to 
consult only my own regard for the applicant, I might have complied with 


the request made to me; because I have the highest veneration for some of 


his near connections, and a most favourable character of him has been given. 
This is all which I shall now say of Mr. Fourmand, and leave it to your 
own judgment to mention the person to the head of your department ; if 
you do, you may add that he is a naturalized citizen of America—I am Dr 
Di. Yr. ete. 
DANIEL BRENT, Esq. 
Department of State, tJ., B. OF BALT. 
Washington. 
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WHO KNOWS? 


21. Did Charles Carroll of Carrollton, 
ever belong to the Free Masons ? 


22. In what house in Fourth St., near 
Spruce, did Rev. William Hogan reside ? 


23 Tre date of arrival of the parents and 
Sister of Gerald Griffin, in America ? 


24. Where are the 400 engravings that 
were presented to Rev. John Hughes by 
the Pope, on a visit to Rome, in i840 ? 


—WANTED: A copy of a pamphlet 
issued by Dr. Rose, of Philadelphia, early 
in the century, describing Rose Villa, 
Susquehanna Co. Pa. 


25. Was Dr. Dubourg, to whom Franklin 
in 1776, gave Silas Dean, a Jetter of in- 
troduction and who introduced Dean to 
Vergennes, a relation of Bishop Dubourg? 


26. Who knows the names of the three 
priests who are said by Hassard (Life of 
Archbishop Hugies), to have refused the 
See of Philadelphia, after Bishop Egan’s 
death ? 


27. Wo has the‘ piece of plate ’”’ pre- 
sented Rev. John Hughes, in 1836, by 
the Catholic members of the Union 
Library and Debating Society, of Phila- 
delphia ? 

28 Was George Rogers Clark, ‘‘Colonel 
for the United States, Commander-in- 
chief in Lllinois, Port Vincennes, and 
surrounding countries’? in Nov. 1778, a 
Catholic ? 

29. Name and locate the Presbyterian 
Church of Philadelphia, which Bishop 
Kenrick bought in 1836, but did not get 


possession ‘‘owing to the opposition of 
some of the members ?’? 


30. Washington in replying to Bishop 
Carroll relative to the Christian instruc- 
tion of the Indian Tribes, says the docu- 
ments were returned to Charles Carroll of 
Carrollton. What were they? Where 
are they ? 

31. In 1822, a writer, Pacificus “ very 
ably and satisfactorily demonstrated that 
the property of St. Joseph’s Church as 
as well as St. Mary’s belongs by right to 
the Laity,’ says a Hogan Pamphlet. 
Where was Pacificus’ article published ? 


32 The 4th object of the Catholic Rent 
Association, of Ireland, in 1825 was ‘ To 
educate and procure R. Catholic pastors 
for America.’’ In that year the Rent 
amounted to $130,000. 

Were ever any priests sent to America 
by this Rent ? 


33. Thompson Westcott, in (Dispatch) 
History of Philadelphia, states that Father 
Harding was of the numberof those who 
addressed John Dickinson approving of 
his ‘‘ Farmer ’* Letters on the state of the 
colonies, in 1769. Who can tell where 
original reference can be foand ? 


34 Who knows whether Robert Meade 
who died and left a will—1754—on record 
in Philadelphia, was a native of Ireland, 
and, if so, of what part of Ireland, and 
what family.—Robert Meade. aided in 
the founding of St. Joseph’s, and was 
an intimate friend of Fathers Greaton and 
Harding, S. J. D. 
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REPLIES, 


REPLIES. 


To Dr. No.4: ‘* Every Christian was 
eligible to office”’ in Pennsylvania. — Ban- 
croft, Vol. I1I, p. 385. In Pennsylvania 
William Penn could not appoint a justice 
nor constable—the people elected—says 
Bancroft. 

To No.6: By the Black Code, (1724) 
all worship but the Catholic was fer- 
pidden.—Shea’s, The Catholic Church in 
Colonial Days, p. 563, (note). 

As there were lessthan 100 Protestants 
in the Province of Quebec, as late as 1774 
the Black Code is likely to have governed 
in Canada as it did in the immense terri- 
tory comprised in Louisiana. 

To No. 9: No pamphlet history of 
St, Joseph’s was issuedin 1826 we are 
confident. 


To **X (No. 11) in Researches. ‘*The 


first building (the church is composed of 
two parts, one of which was added by 
way of enlargement) was erected in 1772 ; 


and was the first Cathedral of the immor- 
tal John Carroll’. (See The Metropolitan, 
1830, p. 33.) The first Catholic Church 
in Baltimore, Md., was dedicated, so it 
says, to St. Peter. 

Shea’s (new) History p. 435-6, and note 
p. 436, says Mass was said in Baltimore 
in ‘*1752’, and gives an engraving of 
the house where it was said, Pp. 394-5, 
puts Matthew Geiger’s house (of which 
he also gives an engraving) ‘‘ near Salem 
N. J. and about a mile from Alloway ‘ the 
glass house.’ ”’ M. 

On the arrival of the Acadian exiles in 
Baltimore in 1756 they occupied quarters 
in the unfinished brick house of Mr Ed- 
ward Fottrell, an Irishman who had re- 
turned to his native country. Here they 
established their little chapel ‘‘ the first 
Catholic Church in Baltimore’ at the 
N. W. cor., of Fayette and Calvert Sts. 

As there was no priest residing there 
Father Ashton of Carroll’s Manor cele- 
brated mass once a month, erecting a tem- 
porary altar for the occasion. This infor- 
mation I give on the authority of Mr. 
Scharf, James G. Barnwell. 


To No. 13: The Abbe Charles Etri- 
enne Brasseur de Bourbourg, one of the 
most eminent Americanists, was born in 
in 1814. The mere titles of his works on 
Canada, Mexico, and Central America, 
would occupy several pages of the *‘ J?e- 
searches’. In addition to those he also 
wrote: The History of the Patrimony of 
of St. Peter, and several works of fiction, 
of someof which there have been several 
editions. See Dictionnaire des Contem- 
porains, also vol. 1., of Lippincott, which 
contains an article from the pen of Dr. 
D. G. Brinton, fellow laborer in the same 
tield. Indeed the subject and the author 
of this sketch may be said to be the 
two most eminent American Archolo- 
gists. James G. Barnwell. 

Brasseur de Bourbourg. Of this wri- 
ter’s works on Canada, I have in my li- 
brary the following: Histoire du Canada 
de son eglise et de ses missions depuis la de- 
converte de l’ Amerique jusqu a nos jours, 
ecrite sur les documents medits compulses 
dans les archives del’ archeveche et de la 
ville de Quebec, etc. Par M.1’ Abbe Bras- 
seur de Bourbourg Vicaire General de Bos- 
ton, ancien professeur d’ histoire ecclesias- 
tique au Seminaire de Quebec, membre de 
plusieurs societes savantes d’? Hurope et d’ 
Amerique, etc. 8°2 vols, pp. 328, 350. Par- 
is, 1852. The work is approved by the 
bishop of Ar.as (France) on April 4, 1852, 
and dedicated to Rt. Rev. John Bernard 
Fitzpatrick, Bishop of Boston, from Rome 
February 2d, 1852. 

I have also by the side-of the Abbe 
Brasseur’s work the following: Observa- 
tions sur un ouvrage intitule Histoire du Can- 
ada, etc., par M. L.’ abbe Brasseur de 
Bourbourg. Par J. B. A. Ferland, Ptre. 
8°, 79 pp., Quebec, 1853. The same, 8, 
vo., 94 pp., Paris, 1854. The pamphlet 
of the learned Abbe Ferland, priest of the 
archbishopric of Quebec, is a temperate 
yet energetic protest against the flippancy 
in style and rashness in statement of the 
Abbe de Bourbourg’s history. Briefly sta- 
ted, the charges against the historian are 
that he, a young Frerch priest, an adven- 
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turer, came to Quebec in the autumn of 
1845 and after accepting the hospitality of 
the gentlemen of the Seminary to remain 
over the winter with them-the navigation 
of the St. Lawrence veing on the eve of 
closing—he afterwards violated the rights 
of hospitality by writing a work full of 
errors, in which he misrepresented the 
Canadian Clergy, especially Bjshop Bri- 
and, for alleged lack of firmness in deal- 
ing with the government after the cession 
of Canada to the British power. His 
oniy elaim tothe title of ‘* Professor of 
Church history at the Quebec Seminary” 
it appears, rests upon the fact that dur- 
ing his stay in that institution he was 
allowed to deliver a brief course of 
lectures before the seminarians. EK. M. 

Washington D. C. Jan’y 24th., 87. 

In Fields Indian Bibliography more 
about the Abbe may be learned. 

To No. 14: The Diocese of Quincy 
was separated from that of Chicago, on 
July 29:h., 1853, while Bishop Vander- 
velde was bishop of Chicago. The Very 
Rev. Jos. Melcher V. G. of St. Louis was 
appointed first bishop, but he refused the 
nomination, and no other name having 
been offered the administration’ of Chi- 
cago, (between Bishop Vandervelde, who 
went to Natchez, and the accession of 
Bishop O’ Regan, who was appointed ad- 
ministrator of Quincy.) Bishop O’ Regan 
provided for Quincy till Jan’y 9th., 1857, 
at which time the See was suppressed and 
moved to Alton, over which Bishop 
Juncken was placed. The proposed bish- 
op of Quincy (Melehior)!became 1st, Bish- 
op of Green Bay later. From examina- 
tions of Archives and Papal bulls. 

Fr. X. R. 

To No. 19: His novitiate was passed 
at a school of much reputation in the 
County of King and Queen, conducted 
by an erudite Scotchman of the name of 
Donald [not Daniel] Robertson. In this 
school he was instructed mainly in the 
Greek, Latin, French and Spanish lan- 
guages. He seems to have retained in 
after life a very lively impression of the 
erudition of his perceptor, as we find the 
following memorandum indorsed by him 
on aletter received by him in 1804, when 
he was Secretary of State, from a certain 
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Isaac Robertson, preferring his claims to 
ashare of the public patronage: ‘The 
writer is son of Donald Robertson, the 
learned Teacher in King and Queen Co , 
Va.”? It was probably from this Mr, 
Robertson, that Mr. Madison originally 
derived, with much sound learning, a 
somewhat rugged and inharmonious 


pronunciation of the French language, 

for which he always apologized as his 

Scoth-French—a dialect not likely to be 

improved by the subsequent instructions 

and example of the learned and patriotie 

Rives’ Life of Madi- 
J. G. B. 


Dr. Witherspoon. 


son. 


To No. 15: <A photograph of Bishop 
Barry, of Savannah, taken after death, 
and tinted in water color, exists. It wag 
taken in Paris, after his death. I quote 
from a letter in my hands, received during 
the time of my search for it. ‘‘ Bishop 
Barry never had any picture taken. After 
his death in France, they sat him up in 
a rocking chair, placed his Mitre on him, 
and surrounding him with lighted candles 
and took a photograph of it. You can 
imagine what a sight it was. Mother 
Aloysia says they were all conscience 
struck at the sight, etc. etc.’? This pho- 
tograph I had sought out and had the 
pleasure of receiving it through the kind- 
ness of Sr. —— and some other ladies, 
This portrait I sent to Prof. Gregori, of 
Notre Dame University, Ind., who made 
a pencil sketch of a living face from it 
and placed a beretta on the head instead 
of the Mitre. This was returned me. I 
had this sent to a number of families and 
convents in Georgia, and also to Paris, 
in order to have it verified. I received a 
number of letters from the convents and 
persons who knew the Bishop well, all 
acknowledging it a good picture. Prof. 
Gregori is making a copy in oil. This is 
the only known portrait of Bishop Barry 
of Savannah. From persistent search 
over the United States and in Ireland, I 
find Bishop Kelly, of Richmond, never 
had any portrait taken. Inever was able 
to find any portrait of Bishop Clancy. 
Prof. Edwards, of Notre Dame, writes 
me. that be has met with no success in 
the search for either. Fr. X. R. 
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